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have been chosen, and he will be better able to 
answer for himself and for others that old and per- 
sistent question of the philistine, 'What's the use of 
studying Latin, anyhow?' 

H. M. Kingery. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 



REVIEW 

(Concluded from Page 39) 
First Year Latin, preparatory to Caesar. By Charles 
E. Bennett. Boston: Allyn & Bacon (1909). 
Pp. x + 281. 
There is, moreover, no division of the exercises 
which would enable the teacher to assign at first cer- 
tain cases or one number of the first declension and 
busy the class with practical work upon that while 
the number and case ideas are sinking in. To as- 
sign in one lesson twelve forms to be memorized as 
to spelling, pronunciation, arrangement, and transla- 
tion is necessarily to exclude the absorption of those 
abstract ideas. Even so, no practical work from the 
book can be done upon them until the vocabulary 
also is memorized. These same criticisms apply to 
the imparting of the person, tense, and voice ideas 
in the study of the verb ; for though they be not 
foreign to English, a surprisingly large number of 
grammar-school graduates do not consciously pos- 
sess them : they must be brought forward into con- 
sciousness, and they must be associated with the 
terminations which denote them in Latin. 

One may justly complain that in this book the 
entire burden is put upon the teacher of making his 
pupils feel the essential differences between Latin 
and English. 

Each of the following groups is brought within the 
compass of a single lesson: all types, masculine and 
neuter nouns, of the second declension; the fourth 
and fifth declensions; the nine pronominal adjectives 
(alius, etc.) and three-termination adjectives of the 
third declension ; relative, interrogative, and indefi- 
nite pronouns; clauses of characteristic, result, and 
cause ; substantive clauses with verbs of wishing, 
desiring, fearing, those of result, and indirect ques- 
tions ; conditional and concessive clauses. On the 
other hand an entire lesson is given to the verb do 
(among the irregular verbs), two lessons to the 
syntax of adjectives and personal and possessive 
pronouns (not including se and suus), two lessons 
to the subjunctive in independent clauses, and one 
to "substantive clauses developed from the volitive". 

A few points remain to be noted: cui is pro- 
nounced the same as qui (p. 1) ; consonant-t is rep- 
resented by the character ;'; names of rivers, winds, 
months, trees, towns, islands, and indeclinable nouns 
are said to have "grammatical gender by significa- 
tion" (6) ; there is no recognition of vowels or sylla- 
bles of common quantity; in the definition of the 



oblique cases much prominence is given to the Eng- 
lish objective — something which does not exist except 
in pronouns (6) ; the vocative is separately given 
throughout all declensions; 'in' is stated to be one 
of the meanings of the ablative (but 'to' is not given 
as a meaning of the accusative) ; there is no com- 
prehensive table of terminations in any declension 
except the first, the result being that the essential 
differences between the several types of nouns are 
not pointed out; there is no attempt to use the 
vocabularies as object lessons in distinguishing the 
parts of speech (the first four lessons contain eleven 
verbs, against nineteen nouns) ; "adjectives denote 
quality" is the only definition of that part of speech; 
"the attributive adjective", it is said, "more com- 
monly precedes the word which it limits" (17), yet 
the example at the top of the same page is agricola 
bonus; the term "consonant-stems" is used but is not 
defined (20) ; the student is not told how to find 
the stem or stems of any noun or verb; there is no 
paradigm of the homo or corpus types, but space is 
found for mos and honor (beside victor: 24) ; "un- 
less 'with' is equivalent to 'by', it is regularly to be 
rendered by cum" is a misleading statement (22) ; 
no hint is given of the dative and ablative in -ubus 
in the fourth declension; it should be called to the 
attention of the College Entrance Examination 
Board that the plural of the fifth declension is dis- 
missed with the statement, "With the exception of 
dies and res, most nouns of the fifth declension are 
not declined in the plural"; there is an absence of 
helps over the student's most common difficulties, 
such as the difference between ager and puer, termi- 
nations in the third declension, the use of se, suus 
and ipse, the distinction between substantive and 
adjective uses of the pronouns, the syntax of the 
relative (the latter is not. even defined); there is 
not a word about personal endings or tense-signs; 
'should' is given as the translation of the imperfect 
subjunctive, although it more commonly belongs to 
the present tense ; the present stem of amo is said to 
be am-; the omission of v in the perfect stem of the 
fourth conjugation is not indicated in the paradigm, 
but Only in the vocabularies; the number of semi- 
deponents is said to be "a few", and only audeo is 
mentioned, whereas many teachers require that the 
four be at once memorized (108) ; the opportunity 
is neglected to call attention to revertor as the oppo- 
site of a semi-deponent; "regularly" is used "as a 
synonym for "always" (124, footnote) ; there is 
apparent confusion between real impersonal verbs 
and those which have a phrase or clause as subject 
(13). In the lessons on syntax the following rather 
important constructions are omitted: cognate and 
adverbial accusatives ; genitives of material, measure 
(not distinguished from quality), indefinite value, 
with verbs of accusing, etc. (yet the impersonate 
pudet, paenitet, and interest are included) ; the dative 
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of reference and its subdivisions, separation, advan- 
tage and disadvantage; ablatives of source, standard, 
and attendant circumstance; antequam and prius- 
quam clauses; future more vivid conditions (see 
below); jussive sentences in indirect discourse; the 
supine in u; beside those mentioned above. There 
is no restriction upon the single dative of purpose. 
Verbs of asking are said to take two accusatives 
(no exceptions are mentioned) and immediately 
peto is given in the vocabulary and the source con- 
struction occurs in the exercises. The use of a 
preposition with the ablative of cause is not men- 
tioned. The attempt to classify all ablatives under 
the three original case meanings leads to some ques- 
tionable statements: cause, manner, accompaniment, 
quality and specification are said to be "instrumental 
uses"; place from which is put under the locative 
uses, but a footnote adds that it does not belong 
there. Carthagini and Athenis are said to be abla- 
tives; the locative case is restricted to the singular 
of the first and second declensions. There is no 
mention of rus among the rules for place. The fa- 
miliar distinction between hortatory and jussive 
subjunctives is observed: by an inexplicable con- 
fusion noli -(- infinitive is given as the negative of 
the latter. The jussive is unrestricted in respect 
to person and tense. The definition of potential 
subjunctive is unsatisfactory: it "expresses the 
ideas conveyed by the English auxiliaries should and 
would". In the rule for sequence of tenses the 
"present perfect" is classified as "principal", i. e. pri- 
mary (a sentence with the opposite sequence is found 
in an exercise on p. 186). In clauses of purpose 
quo (the ablative) is put on a par with ut and tie: 
there is no mention of the needed presence of a com- 
parative. A clause of characteristic is defined as 
"a relative clause used to express some quality or 
characteristic of an indefinite or general antecedent" : 
this definition would explain the change, noted above, 
of Caesar's possent to poterant. Quod, quia, and 
quoniam "take the indicative when the reason is 
that of the writer or speaker; the subjunctive when 
the reason is viewed as that of another": hereby 
quod + subjunctive giving a previous thought of 
the writer or speaker himself is excluded ; on the 
other hand does quoniam ever take the subjunctive? 
In the vocabulary-definitions of these words cum 
is made an equivalent of quod, but not of quoniam. 
Cion-temporal with the indicative is said to "denote 
the point of time at which something occurs", and 
the illustration given is cum mea domus ardebat. 
An unfortunate omission is the neglect to tell that 
the word substantive is used with the same meaning 
in respect to clauses as the word noun in the earlier 
part of the book (the same omission is made in the 
lesson on syntax of adjectives). Quin is put on a 
par with ne and quominus after verbs of hindering 
under "substantive clauses developed from the voli- 



tive" (no mention is made of a difference between 
affirmative and negative sentences). Substantive 
clauses depending upon verbs signifying admonish, 
request, command, etc. are distinguished in kind and 
name from those depending upon op to, volo and 
malo. Future less vivid conditions are called "should 
. . . would" conditions; the future more vivid is 
entirely omitted 1 . Nothing is said of Latin precis- 
ion in regard to tenses of completed action. Indi- 
rect discourse is "when one's language or thought is 
made to depend upon a verb of saying, thinking, etc." 
— a definition unintelligible to one who has been 
taught to consider a direct quotation as the object 
or subject of such a verb. The statement that the 
"main clause" is changed to the infinitive with sub- 
ject accusative is slightly inaccurate. The definitions 
everywhere are exceedingly brief, sometimes, is has 
been indicated, at tne sacrifice either of clearness or 
of accuracy. Throughout the book repeatedly un- 
common words are chosen for paradigms and un- 
familiar words are used in illustratory sentences. 
The habit of giving one Latin word in several les- 
son vocabularies, each time with a new and appar- 
ently unrelated meaning, is not to be commended, 
because the student can not tell whether it is really 
a new word or not, because it involves all the diffi- 
culty of learning a new word without any increase 
in vocabulary, and because it fails to inculcate any 
feeling for the development of word-usage. In the 
entire book, even in the general vocabulary, there is 
not a word about the derivation and interrelation of 
words. 

It may be premised that any study, to be accom- 
plished with the maximum of economy and the max- 
imum of permanence in its results, must be so ar- 
ranged that every essential of it can be apprehended 
and correctly comprehended by the pupil in his own 
sanctum without the aid of a teacher. To those 
who will grant this premise the above will not 
seem to be cavilling. Furthermore, it can hardly be 
appreciated by theorizing, but only by sad experience, 
what a source of distress little inaccuracies, and even 
faults of omission, in a text-book are to an ambi- 
tious teacher. 

Certain commendable features of this book should 
be noted: the division of questions into those that 
contain an essential interrogative word and those 
that may use a particle (the names "word-question" 
and "sentence-question" are unfortunate) ; the re- 
striction of the lesson on numerals to a certain defi- 
nite and important few; the recognition of long i in 
the perfect subjunctive (common, quantity perhaps 
would be better) ; the distinction of two kinds of 
direct object, one of the person or thing affected, 
the other of the result produced; the condensation 
of conditions into one-half of one lesson; an entire 

1 Presumably it i» to be included under " First Type.— Simple Con- 
ditions (Nothing implied as to Reality of the Supposed Casey". But 
no example is given. 
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lesson devoted to the tenses and meanings of the 
circumstantial participle; the practice of focusing 
attention upon the essential feature of a lesson by 
putting side by side in an exercise sentences that 
differ only in that essential feature. 

The manufacture of the book is very nearly per- 
fect. Only two misprints came to notice : ferren- 
dum, p. 117, and faolis, p. 170. One word, mereor, 
occurs in the exercises, and is omitted from the 
general vocabulary. In a few places the lesson- 
heading or the type is misleading: e. g. V, XXVI 
(the imperative, infinitive, and participle are made 
to appear part of the subjunctive), LIX, LX, LXII. 
There is excessive and rather inconsistent use of 
capitalization in the definitions. Twenty-four wood- 
cuts of Roman antiquities are scattered through the 
volume, none of them having any connection with 
adjacent vocabulary or text. 

Barclay W. Bradley. 

College of the City of New York. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



In The Classical Weekly 3.5 Professor Charles 
Knapp says : 

In a paper on the Teaching of Vergil in the High 
School Professor Johnston went so far as to hold 
that the pupil should never attempt to read the 
hexameter aloud, but that he should be required to 
indicate in writing the scansion of hundreds of verses. 

I hope you will permit me to go so far as to say 
through The Classical Weekly that the paper to 
which Professor Knapp refers contains no such doc- 
trine as that ascribed to it by him, and that I have 
made no such sweeping statement elsewhere, in pri- 
vate or in public, in print or by word of mouth. The 
few persons interested in my notions of scanning as 
at present taught in the schools will find that the 
paper mentioned (which may be had without cost of 
Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago) merely antici- 
pated Professor Knapp in declaring that oral scan- 
ning by itself is of no value in the study of prosody. 

H. W. Johnston. 

Bloomington, Indiana. 

[I am afraid that I did injustice, unintentionally, to 
Professor Johnston by overemphasising his position. 
The following quotations give, I think, his views 
exactly : 

You will not be surprised now if I say very plainly 
that I attach very little importance to the reading 
aloud in the class room of large portions of Vergil's 
verse. Leaving out of view the vexed question of 
how Latin verse is to be read aloud, I still think 
that much of the time devoted in some of our schools 
to oral scanning might be spent to better advantage 
on the analysis of the verse without pronouncing it 
at all. 

I want to urge, therefore, that the pupil be re- 
quired to write out verse by verse a full book of 
the Aeneid in the way I am about to describe. . . . 
After one full book has been scanned in this way, 
the teacher may introduce oral scanning at his dis- 



cretion. . . . I do not mean that I would never 
read verse aloud to my pupils and have them read 
to me, but I would make the oral work subordinate 
to the other if I lacked time to do them both as I 
should like. 

In the preface to his edition of the Phaeacian epi- 
sode of the Odyssey Professor Merriam wrote : 
'We all strive after accuracy; it is a hard thing to 
attain". In the interests strictly of such accuracy, 
and in no spirit of contentiousness, I beg to point 
out in conclusion that these quotations from Pro- 
fessor Johnston's pamphlet, unless I have again un- 
wittingly misrepresented him, did not justify him in 
writing as he does above: "the paper mentioned 
. . . . merely anticipated Professor Knapp in 
declaring that oral scanning by itself is of no value 
in the study of prosody". Nor did I believe in writ- 
ing my own paper that I was saying what Professor 
Johnston thinks I said. C. K.] 



Mr. Forman, writing m your issue of October 9, 
has accused me of a very serious statutory crime, 
and, as if that were not enough, challenged me be- 
sides to produce a definition of slang. In all inno- 
cence I would fain plead 'not guilty' at once to his 
heinous accusation, and as regards the challenge 
decline with thanks, only referring him, if I may, for 
the definition he desires, to whatever dictionary may 
have succeeded in qualifying with him as authori- 
tative. 

But I imagine we need have no quarrel over 
what is slang and what is not. In the somewhat 
desultory article of mine, indeed, to which Mr. For- 
man refers, my intention was— and it was fairly set 
forth at the beginning— to bring together a number 
of cases of parallelism between the Classics and our 
own tongue, the majority of them slang, others 
merely colloquial expressions, some sufficiently pure 
of all taint of vulgarity to permit of their being Used 
even by Mr. Forman, as he has used them in his 
communication. In my concluding paragraphs the 
subject with which the paper was mostly taken up 
was followed out and a few reasons given for think- 
ing that a part of our modern slang may have had a 
more or less direct connection with that of antiquity. 
The title, Slang, Ancient and Modern, was chosen, 
without especial malice, to cover in brief form the 
main part of the contents. It is a pity that it has so 
bothered the gentleman from Cornell. 

William W. Baker. 

Haverford College. 



The well-founded charge of the indefinite teach- 
ing of the Classics in our secondary schools has 
begun to receive the attention which it deserves. 
The average teacher, in his zeal for the broader 
aspects of his work, has introduced too many' sub- 
sidiary subjects, important as such, but irrelevant 



